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Distinction Between Morals and 
Religion* 
GEORGE ALBERT COE, Ph. D. 


Professor Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


As soon as the activities of any being become acts for ends, 
they have moral quality. Non-moral action is action on the 
plane of mere instinct or impulse, where considerations play 
no part. 

It is the consideration, or the end aimed at, that makes an 
act morally good or morally bad. An act directed toward a bad 
end is immoral, though ignorance of its badness on the part of 
the agent may modify our judgment: of his character. Similarly, 
action for any good end is moral action, though the character of 
the agent be only partly expressed therein. 

These are merely formal distinctions; to reach a notion of 
concrete morality we must consider the actual ends that men 
pursue. In a broad sense, action the it is directed to social ends 
is moral, and action that is directed to anti-social, or even unso- 
cial ends is immoral. By social ends T mean primarily the good of 
htiman persons, however that good is conceived. We may differ 
or be mistaken as to what is good for men in general or for a 
particular man, but we are formally moral as long as we act for 
that which seems to us to be the real good of human beings. 

Though the notion of humanity is central, it is not exclusive. 
It radiates in the direction of all life that is conceived as capable 
of goods and ills like those which we ourselves experience. Thus, 
moral aims come to include the animal life about us, and, if 
believe that there are higher orders of life than the human, moral 
conduct will includt them as ends as far as our acts can affect 
their good. 

Morality thus comes to include the relations of men to their 
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gods, and each religion acquires ethical qualitv corresponding to 


the notion of the godhead. Any religion that worships gods 








*A Peas read at the Meeting of the Council of Religious Education, Niagara Falls, July 
1907. 
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who pursue social ends is to that extent an ethical religion, and 
obedience to such gods becomes a part of morality. But obedi- 
ence in this case is not a mere yielding to compulsion or superior 
power, but the following of a leader whose purposes the worship- 
per himself judges and approves, 

A moral man is distinguished from an immoral one, then, 
by the degree in which social aims control his conduct. 

What, now, distinguishes the religious life from the irrelig- 
ious? We premise, of course, that for us religion must be thor- 
oughly socialized. That is, it must be ethical religion. 

(1) The religious man is distinguished partly by the quality 
of that which he takes to be the social good. For him the good 
is spiritual as distinguished from external, material, or merely 
sensuous, That is, for him the truly human life is not made up 
of the possession of things, or the possession of power, or the 
enjoyment of sensuous pleasures, but of the free and social exer- 
cise of the higher or spiritual capacities, namely, his capacities 
for truth, the —— of beauty, and the exercise of unselfish 
love. That is to say, personality is the final end of action for the 
elaine: man. I uk, of course, of the religious issue as it 
comes to us at our stage of civilization. There can be morality 
or socialized conduct that does not reach this stage of spirituality. 
On the other hand, when morality does reach this stage; when 
it takes spiritual personality as a finality for itself, reverencing it 
as something holy, as somewhat not to be used but to be served, 
then morality already includes a part of the religious attitude. 

(2) The religious man is distinguished also partly by his 
conception of the possibilities of the spirtual person. As per- 
sonalty is a finality for him as an end of conduct, so it becomes 
more real to him than anything else. He tends to think of it as 
capable of surviving death and thereby having scope for the 
realization of its high ideals. The religious man therefore lets 
loose his hopes, looks for the ultimate triumph of all that is high- 
est and best, and lives more generously than he could upon any 
mere calculation of empirical probabilities. 

(3) The religious man is characterized, further, by his con- 
ception of the range of personal reality, or by the extent that he 
gives to his notion of society. The whole of his world acquires 
social meaning. The very ground of things is social. Or at 
least he looks and longs for such an ultimate basis of society. 
That is, he has faith in God, or seeks to find God, and his moral 
life becomes devotion to the Kingdom of. God. 

You will notice, of course, that I am not attempting to con- 
struct a formal definition of religion. Our present interest is 
not to find what we have in common with lower religions, or even 
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to formulate the inner principle of the evolution of religion in 
general. What we are after is insight into the practical religious 
issue as it comes to us in our own life. This issue seems to me 
to consist in the three points that I have named. Shall we take 
a spiritual view of human good? Shall we give scope to our 
highest ideals, trusting that personality is capable of an immortal 
destiny? Shall we complete the moral attitude by taking as our 
final reality and our final good the Kingdom of God? 

These three are not so much components of the religious atti- 
tude as directions in which the religious spirit moves. Different 
individuals lean in different directons. One seeks spiritual life, 
but cannot quite believe in God and immortality ; another believes 
in God and immortality without doubting, but has yet to learn 
the social meaning of the Kingdom of God. We need not stop 
to estimate the shortcomings of either. It is sufficient to note 
that the completely developed religious attitude will include all 
three tendencies. 

For the purposes of our association, then, I would define 
morality as socialized conduct, and religion as devotion to a 
spiritual ideal that includes both God and men in one social 
whole, the Kingdom of God. 
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Moral Training in Public Schools 


J. B. PATON, M. A.; D. BD 


Vice-President The Sunday School Union, England 


The purpose of the Public Elementary School is to form and 
strengthen the character and to develop the intelligence of the 
children entrusted to it, and to make the best use of the school 
years available, in assisting both girls and boys, according to their 
different needs, to fit themselves, practically as well as intellectu- 
ally, for the work of life. 

Though their opportunities are but brief, the teachers can still 
do much to lay the foundations of conduct. They can endeavor, 
by example and influence, aided by the sense of discipline which 
should pervade the school, to implant in the children habits of 
industry, self-control, and courageous perseverance in the face 
of difficulties; they can teach them to reverence what is noble, 
to be ready for self-sacrifice, and to strive their utmost after 
purity and truth; they can foster a strong respect for duty, and 
that consideration and respect for others which must be the 
foundation of unselfishness and the true basis of all good manners ; 
while the corporate life of the school, especially in the play- 
ground, should develop that instinct for fair-play and for loyalty 
to one another which is the germ of a wider sense of honor in 
later life. 

In all these endeavors the school should enlist, as far as 
possible, the interest and co-operation of the parents and the home, 
in an united effort to enable the children not merely to reach 
their full development as individuals, but also to become upright 
and useful members of the community in which they live, and 
worthy sons and daughters of the country to which they belong. 
But I hope that we may be led to some deeper inquiries as to 
how a fine moral character may be formed, and how it may be 
impressed upon the youth of a nation, and therefore upon the 
nation itself. I allude here specially to only one of the lines of 
inquiry which I think are likely to be most fruitful: As to how 
the imagination may be most nobly and wisely impressed and the 
emotions may be most subtly and powerfully moved, so to lead 
to a fine moral ideal, and to strong persistent sentiments that 
will rule and fashion conduct. 

To illustrate the inquiry we see how in Japan a whole nation 
has been in a wonderful way impregnated with a sense of honor 
which dominates and shapes conduct almost absolutely under 
certain circumstances. This sense of honor has been chiefly 
ingrained into the inmost motive forces of conduct from two 
great sentiments—love of country and respect of ancestry. Now 
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both these sentiments are in a sense natural, but they can be 
strengthened and developed as we see, in Japan, so as to become 
universal and most potent factors of conduct both in the individ- 
ual and in the nation. 

Can we not do the same in this country? What means should 
be adopted to do so? We may suggest such questions as these 
with regard to patriotism. Are national anniversaries likely to 
be useful in encouraging patriotism? How can such days be 
celebrated so as to most effectively cultivate and deepen the 
patriotic spirit? Could not the achievements of the nation and 
especially of its great men and women be presented in books, 
ballads, select passages of heroic story, so as to excite and 
strengthen this spirit? Could not the story of the growing politi- 
cal and civic freedom of a country be presented and taught in 
such manner as not only to enlighten the mind as to the facts, 
but also to awaken interest and admiration for the heroic strug- 
gles by which this freedom was gained: and, still more to impress 
the children with the honor of the country setting an example 
to all other nations and of their responsibility to maintain inviol- 
ably the freedom entrusted to the citizens of this country and 
to prepare themselves in youth for the noble duties that will thus 
devolve on them? 

In the same way I think we could in our schools not only 
ingrain upon our youth the patriotic sentiment so as to mould 
honorable thought and conduct as in Japan, but we could do 
the still nobler thing—impress on our children, by similar means, 
the fellowship and comity of nations and the sense of their 
mutual helpfulness and the duty of promoting each other’s wel- 
fare. 

In regard to the respect of parents and of ancestry, I think 
we could do much in our schools to enforce directly and indi- 
rectly this worthy and even noble sentiment—a sentiment which 
is as much a part of our Christian faith as it is of the Japanese, 
and is therefore sustained by holiest sanctions. Such moral 
training with regard to the honor to be paid to parents and to 
our ancestry is immensely needed in our country at the present 
time, when our people are being shivered into bald units who are 
being clamped together hy external bonds of many kinds. 

And now with regard to specific questions, I would suggest 
the following : 

First—The reading lessons of the school ought to touch the 
imagination and the emotions in regard to life and character 
much more than they do. I would therefore have much more 
biographical reading, and narratives of adventure of a noble type, 
and the best fiction; all of which would give the teacher the 
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opportunity of illustrating and impressing on the mind noble 
elements of character.* 

Secondly.—In a similar way song, in both day and evening 
schools, can be made most effective in awakening pure and noble 
sentiment; and striking pictures which appeal to the highest 
moral sense of children should be placed on the walls of our 
schools, These pictures might occasionally be exchanged from 
one school to another. 

Thirdly —Much of the present evil arises from the worthless 
and sometimes immoral literature which the children read out 
of school. I am therefore intensely desirous that the reading 
lesson of the school should become a central and directing influ- 
ence in the reading of the elder children at home. At present, 
in England, home lessons have been entirely abolished. For 
older children this is an infinite evil, throwing them into the 
street when they ought to be at home, curtailing their education, 
and creating a divorce between the home life and the school 
life. Alli this is calamitous. I would therefore have the reading 
class in the upper standards adapted solely to create a taste for, 
and the habit of, intelligent, educative, healthful, and enjoyable 
reading at home, so as to form an abiding habit when school 
days are over. 

Fourthly.—There are two things I am very anxious to see in 
both day and evening schools. 

(a) What may be called a Boys’ Guild of Honor, in which 
these five elements of noble character would be set forth as 
elements of life in which lads should rejoice, and in which they 
should strive to excel. 

1. Courage. 

Truth. 

Self-command. 

Generous fair play in all games, competitions, etc. 

Chivalry, under the three aspects of—Help to the weak; 
the rescue of those in danger; the deliverance of those 
who are in any way oppressed. 

Other attractive features of the Guild should interest and attach 

the boys that belong to it, and make it, by many varied influences, 

formative of a true moral instinct and of right conduct. 

(b) Iam helping to form what I call the boy’s Life Brigade, 
in which, along with ordinary physical drill, there will be special 
sets of drill for the saving of life from fire, from drowning, and 
from accident. The Boy’s Brigade has in it many fine elements 
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*] indicate these things but roughly. in the hope that others may think out this great 
problem much more deeply and fully, and may give what assistance they possibly can in 
this important work. 
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of which I entirely approve, but I think that a still higher note 
could be put into it if the drill chiefly bore upon the idea of 
saving life. This surely is the highest idea we can have of 
conduct, and we should let this be so impressed and ingrained 
as to make it govern the general conception of conduct formed 
by our scholars. 

Fifthly—In addition to simple, reverent, earnest religious 
teaching, I would have much more direct and emphatic moral 
teaching of the best kind in schools. Such teaching should appeal 
to the imagination and the feelings, which are the great factors 
of conduct, and should deal with the actual relations of life, at 
home, in work, in companionship, and in all civic relationships. 

Sixthly—The leisure and social life of young people in the 
day time and in the evening is really the most formative of 
character. I therefore think that two things are needful: 

1. That in every elementary school, just as in our great public 
schools, the games of the boys should be thoroughly organized, 
and this organization should cover not only the games during 
the day, but the games in the evening also. The school must seek 
to extend its influence over the evening hours of the day, and the 
organization of games would permit of a certain organization of 
the scholars, such as would give the elder boys some privileges 
and duties resembling in a small degree those of the Prepositors 
in public schools. 

2. I think that every day school ought to have an Old Schol- 
ars’ Association. It is most desirable to form such Associations 
in connection with all schools, so that the old scholars may cherish 
an esprit de corps, and cultivate loyalty to their own school; and 
may further, during the most important years of life, be kept in 
relationship with their former companions and teachers, which 
will be most helpful to them. The basis and bond of this asso- 
ciation might be a social reading circle, in which subjects of 
practical interest and of recreation, as well as ordinary literature, 
could be conned over and discussed ; and thus the priceless pleas- 
ure to be drawn from the best and brightest books be fully en- 
joyed. Music and games should have a place in such an associa- 
tion. 

Seventh. Lastly, how can teachers in this highest and most 
responsible part of their arduous labor, be encouraged and sus- 
tained by public opinion? How can they be assisted in it by 
educational authorities, and how can teachers be specially trained 
for this highest office of the school—the moral training of the 
children—during their own training in normal colleges, etc.? 











Instruction in Religion 


RICHARD MORSE HODGE, D. D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


How Shall Instruction in Religion be Divided Among the Dif- 
ferent Institutions Which Appear to be Responsible for Giving 
to Children and Youth Their Religious Inheritance? 

1. A child is entitled to his scientific, literary, aesthetic, 
institutional and religious inheritance. 

2. Education is “a gradual adjustment to the spiritual pos- 
sessions of the race.” Formal instruction is one of the means 
of education. 

3. Religion is the complete social life of God and humanity 
in one fellowship, with humanity in loving and reverent de- 
pendence upon God. Morality is efficient service in the social 
life of humanity, with an ideal society as the ultimate aim. 

4. Moral instruction may be pursued by itself or as an 
integral part of religion. In either case it is contributary to 
religious culture. Worship itself can be taught only after excit- 
ing an admiration of the qualities for which God is adorable. 

5. Moral and religious instruction alike should kindle emo- 
tions, which favor virtue and disfavor vice and promote aspira- 
tion for the realization of a social ideal. 

6. Religious instruction should appeal to the authority of 
the religious consciousness and experience of the class and its 
members and of other social groups and individuals and to 
the character and will of God, which, for the Christian, have been 
revealed completely by Jesus. Moral instruction should appeal 
to the authority of the conscience and experience of the class 
and its members and of other social groups and individuals. 

7. The American system of education demands that instruc- 
tion in religion shall not be given in the school. It permits 
moral instruction in the school, and religious, and even sectarian, 
instruction in the Sunday school and home. 

8. The school (a) may give courses in ethics. Ethical selec- 
tions from the Bible are permissible for material for this pur- 
pose, provided that they are printed in a volume by themselves 
or with similar selections from other literatures. (b) Ethical 
judgments will be formed and ethical feeling can be powerfully 
exercised in the study of science, literature, history and art. (c) 
School life, through school administration and habits cultivated 
at school, can be made morally educative in a high degree. (d) 
The school should acquaint its pupils with how its teaching is 
supplemented by that of the Sunday school. 

g. The Sunday school (a) should teach religion in terms 
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of divine purpose, religious ideas, personal character and social 
achievement, as expressed in the faith, worship, literature, art 
and institutions of religion and their spread in the past, and as 
demanding fuller expression in the present and future. (b) The 
worship, religious ideas to be taught, ethical problems to solve, 
ethical activities to be directed and the subject-matter of instruc- 
tion, should be carefully graded, according to the spiritual and 
intellectual capacities of pupils of different ages. (c) Pupils 
should be taught how the education provided in the Sunday school 
is related to that which they obtain in the home, school and 
aching emploved should be 

t! hological and pedagogical 
science. (e¢) Sunday-school teachers should be of superior char- 
acter and ability and as thoroughly trained as possible in a 
knowledge of children’s needs, capacities and responsibilities and 
how to meet them, of religion itself, the subject-matter of in- 
struction and pedagogical methods of teaching. They should 
be under expert direction and supervision. They should be 
paid for their services when in no other way superior instructions 
can be secured for the Sunday school. (f) The Sunday-school 
session should be of not less than two and one-half hours a 
week. This is the general practice of Tewish Sunday schools. 
(g) Building and educational apparatus should be as adequate 
for the purposes of teaching as the provisions made for public 
schools. (h) Two or more Sunday schools should combine 
when necessary to obtain an adequate building for their use 





elsewhere. (d) The methods of te 
in 2 -cords nee ¥ ith the findings of nsyvc 


and secure expert instruction. 

10. Theological schools (a) should train a ministry, which 
shall be as expert in educational science as in religion. (b) 
They should furnish courses of instruction and practice school 
for the training of Sunday-school teachers. 

11. The home (a) should supply whatever education in 
morals and religion may be necessary for its children, in addition 
to what may be provided by local schools and churches. ()) 
In some cases special teachers may supplement in the home 
the instruction given by parents. 

12. The instruction in morality and religion now provided 
by schools and churches is generally inadequate, ard largely 
because the present generation of parents have not themselves 
received enough of their religious inheritance properly to esti- 
mate its value for their children. Prompt and vigorous action 
is necessary on the part of ec.icators lest the rising generation 
shall fail, when they become parents, to appreciate their responsi- 
bility of securing for their children a proper education in religion. 











Sunday School Curricula Outlines 


The outlines below represent almost every type of school as 
to size, equipment and opportunities. Without exception, each 
curriculum is in actual use; some of them are the results of years 
of experiment and study, and have demonstrated their value and 
practicability by use over a long period. These are only a few 
among the many graded curricula in use. 

It is a matter of regret that it is not possible to publish with 
each outline a statement of its underlying philosophy; usually, 
however, a careful exainination will indicate the educational plan 
of each one. It is suggested that inquiries regarding these cur- 
ricula be sent to the office of the Religious Education Association, 
in order to relieve the schools of the burden of correspondence. 

Other outline courses are published at pp. 110-119 of the 
volume, THE MATERIALS OF RELIGIous EpucaTion. The Associ- 
ation will be pleased to receive further outlines. 


Diciples School 


At the Church of the Diciples in Boston, Massachusetts 


CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 
Principal 

The Disciples School occupies large, sunny, well-ventilated 
rooms in the new Church of the Disciples. The lower room, the 
library, is used for assembly and for the religious services of the 
school. The upper rooms are attractively furnished for class- 
rooms. The kindergarten and primary classes meet at eleven 
o’clock in a large upper room, full of light and surroundings of 
cheer. The teachers welcome the children in the reception room 
at ten minutes before eleven. 

The main school assembles at quarter before ten, that the 
young people may join their parents for church service at eleven. 
Thirty minutes are devoted to opening exercises. Passages from 
the Bible, great hymns, choice poetical selections and fine pieces 
of music are committed to memory and grouped about great 
ideas to form a series of services. Fatherhood, Brotherhood, 
the Leadership of Jesus, Character and Progress, Freedom, 
Union, Worship, Truth and Service are the great ideas chosen. 
The imagination is stimulated by reading together great dra- 
matic passages from the Bible. A thread of continuity runs 
through all these exercises, so that the end of the year shows 
some definite work accomplished. Thirty-five minutes are given 
to the class work, according to the graded course below. Ten 
minutes are allowed for the transition from class room to the 
assembly and for the brief closing memory service. The aim is 
to unite the school in a spirit of worship, truth and service. 
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BOSTON , MASE. 
DISCIPLES SCHOOL 
Charles Gordon Ames, 
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Minister ::: Clara Bancroft Beatley, Principal 





BIBLE LESSONS 


I. KINDERGARTEN 
—_ two woah Msn four to six years 
Pirat Year. Sper ested by the Life of Jesus. 
Second Y ear.— “iapie olenpeny Cy, dren of the Bible , leading t6 the 


II. PRIMARY 
Time, two years. Ages, six to eight years 
First Year.—Subject, The Life of Jesus told for Children. 
Memory Work: The Beatitudes, The Golden Rule, The The Prayer of Sesus. 
Second Y ear,—Subject, The Simpler Parables of Jesus. 
Memory og Psalm xxiii. 1-3; the Two Great Commandments Matthew 
=xii. 


sl Ill. JUNIOR 
Time, two years. Ages, cight to ten years 
First Year —Subject, The Idea of God. Simple lessons with pictures, teach- 
God in nature, God in man, through great examples, especially through 


b xv. 4-10 
‘ear.—Subject, The Old Testament Narratives with Pictures. 
jae Work: Proverbs iii 1-4, 13-17. 


iv. EX-JUNIOR 
Time, two years. Ages, ten to twelve years 
First zee —Subj , The New Testament Narratives with Pictures. 
Memory w: e Parable of the Sower, Matthew ~ 
Seoond Y. rey = Sub} ect, A-View of the Bible as a Who! 
as o Religi us Book; ns to gain — ri 
with brie! secpant of Palestine in Tito 





8-23. 
Origin; its Place 
in its Use; Map Work, 





Memory Work: ° Twelve ce Bible Selections, chosen for their spiritual and 
moral merit. (Recognition of this memory 
work at the of oom iit of New Testament with inscription 

by the minister.) 


V. SUB-SENIOR 
Time, two ae Ages, twelve to fourteen years 
ly Jewish a Abraham to Elisha. 


wept of our F; 
Later Jewish History, from Elisha to Jesus. 
Isaiah xd. 


VI. SENIOR 
Time, two years. Ages, fourteen to sixteen years 
First Year.—Subject, The Christ Ideal, The Teachings of Jesus; with review 
Yof Narrative of Life. 
a Work: The Parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke x. 29-37) 
Second Year. —Subject, The Beginmng of Christianity; The Life of Paul and 
Other Early Christian Teachers. 
Memory Work: Romans xii 
Recognition. t 


‘iret Y. 
+ ad Work: 
. Year.— 
Memory Work: 


VII. ADVANCED 
Ages, sixteen to eighteen years 
Foe! a "saan Great Examples as given in “ Beacon Lights of Chnstuan 
pm... Yoo, .—Comparative Study of Religions and of Sects, based upon 
Clarke’s ibd rey a and Lyon’s Study of the Sects. 


Advanced Reco, 
Vl. GRADUATE 
Ages, eighteen years and upward 
Furst Yedr.—The Study of Special Books of the Bible—the Book of Job, 
Psalms, etc. 
Second Year.—Elected Subjects relating to the Growth of a Free Church. 


IX. STUDY-CLASS 

A graduate class for the special study of Modern Religious Teachers. 
X. BIBLE CLASS 

An adult class meeting for Bible Study at 10.15 each Sunday morning. 


eal Lessons are to be associated with the Bible Lessons from Sunday to Sun- 
day, not to stand as cparene Course. 
ition x a place at the © completior of the Semor Course. fom a then —— oe 
Disciples Guild an Lend-a-Hand Club, and continue in the sel 
tudy, ani Bo ible Classes. The Guild has s distinct organization, al: oe ranch 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. ‘T! , Lend-a-Hand Club has also « distinet or 
and is is a branch of the Lend-a-Hand Society. 
- eoeities is given.to al) who os the advanced work. Recognition 
a book with appropriate inscription by the minister. 





ETHICAL 
TEACHING * 


Simple Lessons on The 
Home and the Family. 


Duties of Children to 
Parents, to Brothers and 
Sisters, “and to Guests. 


Life in School: 
Companions and Com- 
rades. 


Seif-Duties to Body 
and to Mind. 


Foundation Habits: 
Order, Truthfulness, 
Honesty, Industry, Fru- 
gality, Self-Control, Good 
Manners. 


The Naghbor. 
ts of Service ‘seh 
hiicome et Sel 
denial, rtesy of Man. 
ner and of phy 


The Young Citizen. 
Public Spirit. Social 
Service. 


Duties oj a Free Peuple: 
The Common Welfare. 
Justice to all Classes. 


Internationalism. 
The Love of Mankind. 


Bible Ethics. 


Ethics of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the New. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 





Gifs t 
for the Blind. 


| 


League. Visits, member. 
ship, and contributions. 


South Ena 
Industrial 
Sehool 


House. 


The Young Men’s 
Christan Union. 


Lend-e-Hand, 





Homes for the 
Visits to enter- J 


Gifts end Visits to E2- 
periment Station for the 
Trade Training e 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Course prepared by Richard Morse Hodge, D.D. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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CHURCH HISTORY. 
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University Congregational Church 
hicago 
PROFESSOR CLYDE W. VOTAW, Director of Instruction 


KINDERGARTEN DEPT. 

Aim—To implant the first principles of goodness. 

Year 1 (age 4)—Lessons in Love. 

Year 2 (age 5)—Lessons in Obedience. 

Textbooks: The Two-Year International Beginrers’ Course 
(as issued by Westminster Press, Philadelphia). Also, Florence 
U. Palmer, One Year of Sunday School Lessons for Young 
Children (University of Chicago Press). 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

Aim—To establish right ideas of the natural world and of 
human life. 

Grade 1 (age 6)—God the Creator. 

Grade 2 (age 7)—Nature Obeying God. 

Grade 3 (age 8)—God the Loving Father. 

Grade 4 (age 9)—God’s Will for Us. 


Textbooks: Pease, Outline of A Bible School Curriculum 
(University of Chicago Press), Primary Courses A, B, C and D 
in the four grades respectively. Also, Chamberlin and Kern, 
Child Religion in Song and Story (University of Chicago Press). 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 

\im—To establish true individual ideals, leading up to per- 
sonal religion and church membership. 
Grade 5 (age 10)—Heroes in Religion, 

Grade 6 (age 11)—Jesus, the Great Hero. 

Grade 7 (age 12)—Jesus’ Ideal of Life. 

Grade 8 (age 13)—Personal Religion. 

Textbooks: Grade 5: Bible Study Union course, ‘The Herces 
of Israel.” Grade 6: Gates’ Life of Jesus (University . f Chicago 
Press): Forbush’s “Illuminated Travel Lessons on the i.ife of 
Jesus” (Underwood & Underwood, New York). Grade 7: New 
York Sunday School Commission course, “The Teachings of 
Jesus Christ for Boys and Girls.” Grade 8: Mutch’s “Christian 
Teachings” (Published by W. J. Mutch, Ripon, Wis.). Stim- 
son’s “The Right Life” (A. C. Barnes & Co., New York) ; Bridg- 
man, “Steps Christward” (Pilgrm Press, Boston) ; and specially 
prepared lesson material. 

HIGH SCHOOL DEPT. 

Aim—To give knowledge of the events, ideas and character- 
istics of historical Christianity. 

Year 1 (age 14)—Hebrew History. 

Year 2 (age 15)—Hebrew Religion. 

Year 3 (age 16)—Jesus’ Life and Teaching. 

Year 4 (age 17)—The First Christians. 

Textbooks: Year 1: Bible Study Union course, “Old Testa- 
ment History,” Progressive Grade, Wade, Old Testament 
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History (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York). Year 2: Fowler’s 
“The Prophets as Statesmen and Teachers” (Pilgrim Press, 
Boston) ; Hodge, “Syllabus of the Prophets of Israel” (published 
by R. M. Hodge, Union Theological Seminary, New York) ; 
Ottley, “The Religion of Israel” (The Macmillan Co., New York). 
Year 3: Burton and Mathews’ “Constructive Studies in the Life 
of Christ” (University of Chicago Press) ; Stevens and Burton's 
“Harmony of the Gospels (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York). 
Year 4: Gilbert’s “Constructive Studies in the Apostolic Age” 
(University of Chicago Press) ; Bartlet, “Commentary on Acts” 
(Henry Frowde, New York). 
COLLEGE DEPT. 

Aim—To establish right thinking, feeling and willing in 
matters of religion and morality. 

Year 1 (age 18)—Christian Activities. 

Year 2 (age 19)—Practical Ethics. 

Year 3 (age 20)—Practical Religion. 

Year 4 (age 21)—Practical Theology. 

Textbooks: In the absence of suitable textbooks, special 
courses are being prepared. Reference books are used. 

GRADUATE DEPT. 

Aim—To enlarge the knowledge, appreciation and practice 
of the Bible, of Christianity, and of the nature and obligation of 
religion and morality. 

Year 1—The Origin and Transmission of the Bible. 

Year 2—The History of the Christian Church. 

Year 3—Christianity in Relation to the Modern Sciences 
(Biology, Psychology, Philosophy and Ethics). 

The courses in this Department vary from year to year, 
covering a wide range of historical, biblical, ethical, religious, 
and theological study. 

Textbooks: In the absence of suitable textbooks, special 
courses are being prepared. Reference books are used. 

At fitting periods throughout the course the following features 
are included: 

1. Manual and visual methods of study. 

2. The memorizing and interpretation of Biblical verses and 
passages. 

3. The memorizing and interpretation of choice prayers, 
hymns, and poems. 

4. The names and the contents of the Books of the Bible. 

5. The geography, archaeology, and chronology of the Bible. 

6. The principles of interpreting and applying the Bible to 
present-day conditions. 

7. Forms of religious worship and of religious organization. 

8. Christian missions, past and present. 
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Great Britain 
Friends’ Central Education Committee 


OUTLINE GRADED LESSON COURSE 
Primary 


MATERIAL: 
A Division. Beginners, age 4-6. 

(a) Stories from the Old Testament, especially Genesis 
stories. 

(b) Stories from the Life of Christ. 

(c) Stories of Home-life and Nature Stories. 

B Division, 6-8. 

(a) Old Testament Stories, especially those of patri- 
archal times, selected, but following as a rule 
the order of the Bible narratives. 

(b) Stories of the Life of Christ, so told as to form as 
a whole a connected narrative. 

(c) Lessons on such subjects as helpfulness, illustrated 
in stories. 

MEMORY WORK: 

The learning and singing of suitable hymns and, in Division B, 
of a limited number of texts and short passages. In the Primary 
department the memory-work will be closely connected with the 
united worship and teaching at the opening and close of the 
Sunday school. 


Junior 


AGE 8-12. 
MATERIAL: 

(a) Preliminary lessons on Truth, moral and historical, 
and on different ways of conveying Truth, viz., 
legend, tradition, history, allegory. 

(b) Such Old Testament stories as lend themselves to bio- 
graphical treatment, told so far as possible in the 
order of the Bible narrative. 

(c) The life and ministry of Christ, especially as recorded 
in the Gospel of Mark. 

(d) Stories of the lives and deeds of disciples and apostles 
from the Gospels and Acts. 

(e) Lives of heroic servants of God and disciples of Christ 
not recorded in the Bible. 

MEMORY WORK: 

(a) The names and order of the Books of the Bible. 

(b) Short passages or poems learned in connection with the 
lesson. 

(c) Passages and hymns important to be learned, taught 
and repeated in connection with the united worship 
at the opening and close of school. 
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Intermediate 
(This in most Sunday schools will be also the Senior Depart- 
ment). 
AGE 12-16. 
MATERIAL: 

(a) Hebrew and Jewish history as national history, in- 
cluding the work of the prophets and (in the case 
of boarding schools and home teaching) of the 
post-exilic period. 

(b) The poetical literature of the Old Testament, and es- 
pecially lessons on selected Psalms and selections 
from Proverbs. 

(c) The life, personality and teaching of Christ (especially 
as recorded in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, 
with some brief explanation of the character and 
sources of the Gospels). 

(d) The work of the Apostles and the life of the early 
church, as recorded and illustrated in the Book of 
Acts and the Epistles. 

(ce) Biographies of religious leaders and reformers, illus- 
trating the history of Christianity and of the Society 
of Friends. 

MEMORY WORK: 

Biblical passages, hymns and poems, chosen for literary as 
well as religious value, and so far as possible in connection with 
the lessons. 





Senior 
Classes for Sunday-school teachers and workers, reading cir- 
cles and Bible classes. 
AGE 16-20 AND UPWARDS. 
MATERIAL: 

(a) The growth of moral ideas and of the Messianic hope 
in the Old Testament, with some account of the wav 
in which its books were compiled. 

(b) The significance of the Life, Work and Teaching of 
Christ, as recorded in the Gospels, and especially 
in the Gospel of John. 

(c) The Apostle Paul, his personality, work and teaching. 


2 
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(d) Studies of other New Testament writings. 

(e) The development of Christianity and especially of the 
ideas of Church and Priesthood during the first 
three centuries, with some notice of the formation 
of the Canon and of non-Canonical writings. 

Outline of subsequent work of the Church in Western 
Europe. 

(f) The Reformation and the Puritan Movement, the Rise 

and History of the Society of Friends. 























The Official Curriculum of the 
Sunday School Federation* 


As Adopted After Revision and Referendum by the Majority of Diocesan 
rganizations in Membership with the Federation 
PriMary DEPARTMENT. 
(Age until 9 years of age.) 

Aim—To teach God’s power, wisdom, love and care for his 
children as the ground for inculcating obedience and love, and 
inspiring reverence and worship, as centering in the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed and the Ten Commandments. 

Material—Stories from nature and life. The Old and New 
Testament. Mission stories. 

Memory Work—The Lord’s Prayer, the Creed and the Ten 
Commandments. Short form of daily prayer. Selections from 
the Bible, prayer book and hymnal. 

Junior DEPARTMENT. 
(Ages 9-15.) 

Aim-—To establish right habits along spiritual, moral and 
social lines, inculcating regard for law and personal duties, and 
to develop the practice of private prayer and public worship. 

Material—Catechism, Church Year, and Prayer Book. Bio- 
graphical study of the Old Testament. Biographical study of 
the Life of Christ. Biographical study of the Apostolic Church. 
Elements of Christian Faith and Practice. Exposition of the 
Church Catechism in preparation for Confirmation. 

Memory Work—Catechism, selections from the Bible and 
Prayer Book. 

FIVE 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 
(Ages 15-109.) 

Aim—To secure definite recognition of one’s personal relation 
to Christ and the building of strong, intelligent Christian char- 
acter. 

Material—Advanced study of the Life of Christ, with em- 
phasis on the Ethical and Religious Teachings and the Messianic 
Character of Jesus. Advanced study of the Apostolic Church. 
Old Testament History. History and Use of the Prayer Book. 

GRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 
(19) 
Electives. 

Church History: English and American, and Modern Mis- 
sions. General, Diocesan, and Parish Church Organizations and 
Work. Typical forms of the Christian Social Service. Study 
of Apostolic Writings. Making of the Bible. Christian Ethics ; 
or, A Teacher Training Course. 





*From Sunday School Communion Bulletin, September, 1907. 
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Providence, R. I. 


St. John’s Sunday School 


LESTER BRADNER, Jr., Ph. D. 


Rector and Superintendent 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Age from 5 to 9. 


Fundamental truths concerning God and man, taught through 


stories from the Old and New Testaments, from nature and from 
the mission field. 


IT. 
ITT. 
IV. 


TI. 
TTT. 


TT. 
IIT. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 


Age from Io to 14. 


The Old and New Testament in Story. 
LONG COURSES. SHORT COURSES, 
The Christian Year. Samuel to Solomon. 
The Catechism. Lives of S. Peter and S. John. 
The Prayer Book and 
Church Worship. Elementary Christian Ethics. 
Junior DEPARTMENT. 
Age 14 to 17. 
Heroes of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Heroes of Missions. 
The Life of Christ. The Making of the Bible. 
The Founding of the The History of the Prayer 
Church. Book. 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 
Age 17 to 20. 
Church History. From Exile to Advent. 
The Teachings of Jesus. The Major Prophets. 
Christian Doctrine. Science and Faith. 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT. 


Courses in various advanced topics, Biblical and ethical. 
Training classes for teachers. 
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Friends’ First-Day School Lessons 
GENERAL OUTLINE.* 


Up to 7 Years—Bible Stories. Stories of Religious Charac- 
ters. Stories Illustrating the Virtues. 

8 to 11 Years—Series of stories under same headings as in 
previous period. Special attention to memorizing. 

12 to 13 Years—History of Hebrews and Jews. The His- 
torical Story of-the Old and New Testament. 

14 and 15 Years—Study of the Organization, Testimonies and 
History of the Society of Friends. 

16 and 17 Years—Ethical and Moral Lessons based on or de- 
veloped from (a) the Prophets and Their Message, and (b) the 
Gospel Message. 

18 Years—Study of the Bible as Literature. 

19 Years—Study of Social Problems. 

- Adult Classes—Advanced Courses in Bible Study, Church 
History, Ethical and Social Problems, etc., as required. 


Detroit, Michigan 


_The Woodward Avenue Congregatianal 
Church 


As an example of the broad outlines of gradation for a 
relatively small school, Dr. William Byron Forbush sends the 
plan followed in his school: 

Primary: Bible Stories. 

Junior: The Pilgrim Junior Quarterly and DeForest’s “Bible 
Studies.” 

High School: Burton’s “Mark.” 

_ Senior: DeForest’s “Acts” and John Fiske’s “Idea of God,” 
“Life Everlasting,” etc. and Burton and Mathews’ “Life of 
Christ.” 








*A Pamphlet giving detailed particulars of this course, and also lesson pamahiate based 
upon it are published for the Friends’ General Conference by E. H. Worrell, 140 N. Fif- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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Oakland, California 


First Congregational Church 


CHARLES R. BROWN, Pastor 
HENRY B. MOWBRAY, Superintendent 


The object of this Sunday school is to teach definite Biblical 
truths in such a manner as to inspire Christian living. We be- 
lieve that true education includes the training of the religious and 
moral faculties. We realize that the state, and, in many cases, 
the home, leave the spiritual development of children to be done 
by the Church. We take this as a demand made upon us and at 
the same time as an opportunity to be used. The curriculum out- 
lined in this bulletin is the effort to improve our system of re- 
ligious instruction, 

I. DEPARTMENTS. 

Cradle Roll. Babies to kindergarten age. 
Kindergarten, 3 to 5 years, inclusive.* 

Primary, 5 to 9% years, inclusive. 

Junior, 9% to 12 years, inclusive. 

Intermediate, 13 to 16 years, inclusive, 

Senior, 17 to 20 years, inclusive. 

7. Special Young People’s Classes. Adult Classes, 

8. Pastor’s, Superintendent’s and Teachers’ Training Classes. 
2. CouRSEs OF INSTRUCTION, 

KINDERGARTEN. ,eSR 

Songs, memorizing Scriptural verses, drawing, illustrated 
Bible stories, etc. 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

Bible stories suited to child life. A picture accompanies each 
lesson, upon which is printed a memory text, to be learned by 
concert repetition during the session. 

The principal will tell the Bible story each Sunday; afterwards 
the teachers will rehearse it. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 

A three years’ course in story form covering the entire Bible. 
The lessons are designed to give a comprehensive and connected 
knowledge of the principal events of biblical history. Written 
work by pupil at home. Geography of Bible lands taught by 
means of maps and atlases. Relief maps to be colored at home; 
map drawing. 

First Grade—Old Testament stories. “Heroes of Israel.” 
Bible Study Union Lessons. 

Second Grade—The Life of Christ, in story form, Junior 
Grade of the Bible Study Union Lessons. The emphasis is on the 
narrative and descriptive side of Christ’s life. 
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Third Grade—New Testament Heroes. Junior Grade of the 
Bible Study Union Lessons, supplemented by Keedy’s “Doctrines 
and Duties.” 

INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 

A three years’ course in the biographical study of the Bible. 
Pupils prepare themselves by doing work at home assigned by 
the teacher. 

First Grade—Old Testament History. Texts: The Bible, 
“The Story of the Hebrew People in Outline,” prepared by the 
Sunday-school Commission, Diocese of New York. Bibliography ; 
Handbook on Genesis, Marcus Dods; Hastings’ Bible Dictionary ; 
Bible Characters, Geike ; Men of the Bible Series, Jewish Heroes, 
Beacon Lights, Stanley’s Jewish Church, Salmond’s Bible Prim- 
ers. These books and other valuable ones are in the secretary’s 
office for the daily use of teachers and pupils. 

Second Grade—The Life of Christ. Texts: “Life of Jesus,” 
Gates; “His Life,” Hope Publishing Co., Chicago; “Life of 
Christ,” by O. C. S. Wallace; ‘““From Bethlehem to Olivet,” Bible 
Study Union Lessons. Bibliography; The Standard Lives of 
Christ. 

Third Grade—New Testament Heroes. Texts: The Bible. At 
the option of the teacher any of the following may be studied: 
“Early Christian Heroes,” J. L. Keedy; New Testament Heroes, 
Bible Study Union Lessons, Forbush’s Illuminated Lessons, 
Hamil’s Outline of the New Testament. Bibliography: Hasting’s 
Bible Dictionary, Training of the Twelve, Bruce; Lives of Christ 
by Geikie, Edersheim and Stalker ; New Testament Hours, Geikie; 
The Cambridge Bible; The New Testament Story, Adenéy; Life 
of Paul, Stalker. 

SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Three years’ study in elective courses. 

First Grade—Some course in the Old Testament is recom- 
mended. “The Life and Literature of the Early Hebrews,” by 
Rev. Chas. R. Brown (Stanford Syllabus), “Great Men of Israel,” 
Senior or Progressive Grade of the Bible Study Union Lessons, 
minute study of particular O. T. hooks, e. g., The Pentateuch, the 
Psalms, the Earlier or the Later Prophets. Inductive Book Studies 
of the Bible with directions by Henry C. King, D. D. 

Second Grade—The Life of Christ, with special reference to 
his character, teachings and work. Texts recommended: “His 
Life,” prepared by pastors of Oak Park, Ill. “Studies in the Life 
of Christ,” by T. E. and S. E. Taylor and C. H. Morgan. “Life 
of Christ,” by Sharman; “The Man Christ Jesus,” by Robt. E. 
Speer ; “Harmony of the Gospels,” by Stevens and Burton. The 
International Lessons for 1906. 
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Third Grade—The Early Church with reference to its develop- 
ment and Missionary Growth. Texts: The Bible. Studies in the 
Acts and Epistles, by E. I. Bosworth. “The Records and Letters 
of the Apostolic Age,” E. D. Burton. “The Apostolic Church,” 
by Taylor and Morgan. “His Great Apostle.” This grade in- 
cludes three months’ study of L. M. Hodgkins’ “Via Christi.” 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The course of study and the relation to the school to be deter- 
mined by each particular class. 

During the winter 1906-7, under the leadership of Rev. C. R. 
Brown, the adult Bible Class is studying Mr. Brown’s “The Social 
Message of the Modern Pulpit.” 

The men composing the Cadet Corps are studying Bible He- 
roes under the leadership of Mr. William Ingram. 


Memory Work 
CRADLE ROLL. 

Parents asked to teach an evening prayer, and the verse, Mark 
10:14. At three or four years of age the children may enter the 
Church Kindergarten. 

KINDERGARTEN 

Children’s songs, the Lord’s Prayer and Psalms 23 and 95. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

God’s Love, Jno. 3:16. The Promise, Matt. 7:7. The Beati- 
tudes. 

Psalm 15. The Promise, Matt. 28:20 (last clause). Hymn. 

The Shortened Commandments. The Promise, Jno. 16:23 
(last clause).; Hymn. In addition to the requirements given 
above there will be drills on the memory texts of each lesson and 
memorizing hymns. 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Primary requirements to be reviewed. 

First Grade. Church Creed and Catechism, I Cor., 15 :40-44. 
Hymn, “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 

Second Grade. Psalm 1, I Corinthians: 13. Hymn, “My 
Faith Looks Up to Thee.” 

Third Grade. Psalm 121. The Books of the Old and New 
Testaments. The Ten Commandments, Exodus 20:3-17. The 
Two Great Commandments, Matt. 22:37-40. Hymn, “Dear Lord 
and Father of Mankind.” 

In the Intermediate, Senior and Special Departments no 
memory work is named. All members of the school, however, 
are expected to be able to repeat the Junior work, since it is 
used in the devotional service of the assembled school. During 
1907 the Church Creed and Catechism will be required for 
promotions in all departments. 
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Winnetka, Illinois 


Tentative Curriculum of the 
Congregational Church 


REV. B. S. WINCHESTER, Pastor 


Primary and Secondary Grades, meeting 9:45. 


Age 4-6; Kinder. grade; Miss Palmer’s Year of Sunday 
School Lessons. 

Age 6-8; Grades 1-2; Miss Chamberlain’s Course. 

Age 9-10; Grade 4; Old Test. Stories, with manual work, 
memory work, etc. Our own, making use of Miss Beard’s 
“Old Test. Manual” and Miss Chamberlain’s “Introduction.” 

\ge 10-11; Grade 5; Old Test. Stories, I]. Continuation of 
above, with more emphasis on writing, memorizing, and begin- 
ning map work. 

\ge 11-12; Grade 6; Life of Tesus, Gates. 

Age 12-13; Grade 7; Teachings of Jesus, N. Y. S. S. Com. 
Life Studies, Am. Unit. Assoc. * Steps Christward, Bridgman. 

Age 13-14; Grade 8; Lives of Peter and Paul. (Our own.) 

High School Grades, meeting after church. 

\ge 14-15; Ist year; O. T. Biography, and Hist. (Perhaps 
Course by Graded S. S. Pub. Co. No pupils now in this grade.) 

Age 15-16; 2nd year; N. T. History, Life and Times of 
Jesus. -(No pupils now.) 

Age 16-17; 3rd year; N. T. History, Apostolic Age. Gilbert, 
supplemented by teacher’s notes and plans. 

Age 17-18; 4th year; (History of Christian Church.) This 
year, O. T. History. 

College Years. (No classes yet.) 

Age 18-19; 1st year; The Religion of Israel, I. with O. T. 
History and Introduction. 

Age 19-20; 2nd year; The Religion of Israel, IT. 

\ge 20-21 ; 3rd year; The Christian Religion and the Christian 
Church. The Teaching of Jesus, and of Paul, and Christian 
Beliefs. 





-22; 4th year; Christian Missions and Comparative 
Religion. Social aspects of Christianity. 

Parallel Normal Course. 

Elective Courses Follow. 

* The course in grade 7 is not in operation as here indicated, 
but we have thought of introducing something like this the first 
of the year, on completion of one of our courses. 

It is the intention to have systematic missionary graded 
instruction in all the grades, but it is still an ideal, though we hope 
to begin its realization this year. 
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It is also our plan to have the several grades each select 
object for benevolence and money assistance, and this is in opera- 
tion, in part. 

Of expressional activities, the girls of the secondary grades 
are to meet for charitable sewing, under direction of Woman’s 
Soc. between Xmas and Easter. Also have Flower Mission. 
Also a Children’s Choir of about 30 voices, singing as Vesper 
service once a month. 

Among the youg women there is a Neighborhood Club for 
social service, and a similar club just forming among the young 
men, 18-25 years of age. Hope to follow with juvenile groups 
for social service. 


Chicago 


Armour Mission Sunday School 
J. W. F. DAVIS, Superintendent 


Kindergarten. Ages 3 to 5; Grade C. Lessons in Obedience: 
Stories, verses, cards, etc.; Grade B, Lessons in Love; Stories, 
verses, cards, etc.; Grade A, Lessons in Thankfulness; Stories, 
verses, cards, etc. 

Primary. Ages 6 to 9; Grade 1, 23rd Psalm, O. T. stories, 
verses, cards; Grade 2, Child in Religion and song. Manual and 
note books; Grades 3-4, Work not in use yet. Graduate from 
the Primary on completion. 

Secondary. Ages 1o to 13; Grade 5, Heroes in Religion. 
Bible Study Union Books; Grade 6, Jesus the Great Hero. 
Gates—Life of Jesus; Grade 7, Jesus’ Ideal of Life. Teachings 
of Jesus—N. Y. S. S. Com. Lessons ; Grade 8, Christian Teachings 
and Personal Religion. 

High School. 1, Heb. Hist. Progressive; 2, Heb. Religion. 
Fowler—The Prophet’s Work and Teaching; 3, Jesus’ Life and 
Teachings. Burton-Mark; 4, The First Christians. Con. Studies 
in the Apos. Age. Graduate upon completion of course and 
continue in school taking up electives. 

Elective Courses: Christian Institutions (Class is to visit 
such institutions as they can); Practical Religion; Practical 
Ethics; Church History; Great Leaders of the World; Religion 
of the Poets. 

We expect or rather hope to have the school fully graded in 
4 years. 
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Chicago 
Hyde Park Baptist Sunday School 


Superintendent, NATHANIEL BUTLER, D. D. 
Director of Instruction, THEODORE G. SOARES, D. D 


THE ELEMENTARY DIVISION. 

1. The Kindergarten Department holds its sessions from 9:30 
A. M., till 12:00 M. Lessons prepared and taught by a trained 
Kindergartner, Miss Jessie L. Green, with competent assistants. 
Parents who desire to leave their young children in this depart- 
ment during church services are encouraged so to do. 

North Rooms. First Floor, Chapel. 

2. The Primary Department holds its sessions from 9730 
A. M., till 10:45 A. M., and provides for children in the grades 
numbered 1 to 3 inclusive. Text book used by the teachers, 
Chamberlin and Kern’s “Child Religion in Story and Song,” 
(U. of C. Press). General lessons by the Superintendent sup- 
plemented by special class instruction. 

Main Room, First Floor, Chapel. 

3. The Advanced Elementary Department holds its sessions 
from 9:30 A. M., till 10:45 A. M. Pupils of the 4th grade use 
the Bible as text book, following suggestions from Chamberlin’s 
“Tntroduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children,” (U. of C. 
Press). Promotion to the Secondary Division follows the com- 
pletion of a prescribed course of study, a certificate being awarded 
on such promotion. 

South Room, First Floor, Chapel. 
THE SECONDARY DIVISION. 

The Secondary Division holds its sessions from 9:30 A. M., 
till 10:45 A. M., and provides for pupils of grammar school and 
high school grade (grades 5 to 12 inclusive). Promotion from 
grade to grade only after completion of a prescribed course of 
study. Class work in individual class rooms begins promptly at 
9:30 A. M., followed at 10:20 by a general assembly. The cur- 
riculum is as follows: 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Fifth Grade. Gates: “Life of Jesus.” (U. of C. Press.) 

Sixth Grade. Soares: “Old Testament Heroes.” 

Seventh Grade. “Three Great Apostles’ (Bible Study 
Union.) 

Eighth Grade. Burton: “Studies in the Gospel according to 
Mark.” (The University of Chicago Press.) 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Ninth Grade. Willett: “Books of Samuel.” (U. of C. 
Press. ) 

Tenth Grade. Gilbert: “A Short History of Christianity in 
the Apostolic Age.” (U. of C. Press.) 

Eleventh Grade. “Outlines of Old Testament Prophecy.” 
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Twelfth Grade. Burton & Mathews: “Life of Christ.” 
Second Floor, Chapel. 
THE ADULT DIVISION. 
The Adult Division holds its sessions from 10:00 a. m. till 
10:45 a. m., the instruction afforded being as follows: 
Men’s Class. “Religious Leaders in American History.” 
Women’s Class. “Practical Religion as Taught in the Epistle 
of James.” 
Young Men’s Class. “Old Testament Prophecy.” 
Young Women’s Class. ‘““The Gospel of John.” 
Main Auditorium. 


Montclair, N. J. 


Unity Sunday Schoo! 
Superintendent, WM. HERBERT W. DUTCH 


The starred subjects will be taught in 1907-8 and the other 


ee ee : 
subjects 1n 1908-90. 


Class I. First and second years—*Simple Bible stories, Nature 


studies. Tllustrating the heneficence and care and helpfulness 
among the animals and lower lives, 
Class II. Third and fourth years—*Moral perception and 


discrimination through Fairy Tale and Fable, Old Testament 
stories, 

Class III. Fifth and sixth years—*Moral lessons through 
the [iad and Odyssey, the Greek and Norse Mythology, the tales 
heroes and the parables of Jesus, Life of Jesus. 

Class IV. Seventh and eighth years—*Heroism, freedom and 
service; Jesus, Paul and the Beginning of Christianity. 

Class V. Ninth and tenth years—*The Bible as a whole; 
Evolution, the Divine Law of growth. 

Class VI. Eleventh and twelfth years—*The History of 
Christianity through its biography; Duties to Self, joys and 
privileges, 

Class VII. Young people’s class—*The great religions; our 
relations to other lives. 

Class VIII. Conversation class—Discussion of the problems 
of ethics and religion. 

The resources of art and music and literature will be utilized 
as far as possible in the school. Copies of the masterpieces of 
art will be used in connection with some of the courses. Kinder- 
garten methods and material will be used in the lowest grades. 
The hope is to make the school work appealing and interesting 
to the children so that Sunday school will be a privilege rather 
than a duty. 











Fifth General Convention 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 11-13, 1908. 


The next General Convention of the Religious Education 
Association will be held in the National Capital. The prepara- 
tions for this Convention are already well advanced and give 
every promise of the most important gathering which this Asso- 
ciation has held. The importance of the general theme, the 
fact that the meeting will be held in Washington at the time that 
congress is in session, and that so many of the leaders in our 
national life, including the President of the United States, have 
expressed their hearty interest in the work of the Association and 
also in this convention, will contribute to its importance and value. 
A strong local committee of prominent educators, ministers and 
business men in Washington has charge of the local arrange- 
ments. Dr. Merrill E. Gates, Commissioner of Indian affairs, 
is Chairman of this committee and Mr. Myron J. Jones, of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, is its Secretary. 
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All the general sessions of the Convention will be held in 

the new, spacious D. A. R. Continental Hall, 17th and D. sts., 
f 1 — 


which faces on the executive grounds and is about one block 
from the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

Arrangements are being made for reduced rates of transporta- 
tion. These will, without doubt, be on the certificate plan and will 
apply from all points east of and including Chicago. Delegates 
attending from points west thereof wili purchase tickets to 
Chicago or St. Louis. Delegates attending from Chicago and St. 
Louis and: east thereof will secure certificates at the time of 
purchase of their tickets. Local ticket agents will have complete 
instructions at an early date. 

The principal hotels are the Arlington, Elsmere, Gordon, 
New Willard, Normandie, Occidental, Raleigh, Regent and 
Shoreham. The rates at these hotels are, with a few exceptions, 
from $2.00 a day upward; some have European plan at $1.00 
per day and upward. Reservations for entertainments at hotels 
or at boarding houses should be made through Mr. Myron J. 
Jones, 1736 G. st., N. W., Washington, D. C. Further details 


will be given in the next issue of “Reticious EDUCATION.” 


ATTENDANCE AT THE MEETINGS. 


The general and departmental sessions of the Convention will 
be open to the public, and all persons interested are invited to 
attend. At the’general sessions the seats in the main part of the 
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house will be reserved for members of the Association, until 
five minutes before the opening hour. The sessions of the Coun- 
cil will be open to members of the Council only. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSN. 


An invitation is hereby extended to all persons interested 
in religious and moral education to become members of the 
Association, and to share fully in the privileges of the Convention. 
The next fiscal year of the Association begins January 1, 1908. 
The annual membership fee is $3.00. Members will receive free 
of cost the journal, “Reticious Epvcation,” and the volume 
of proceedings of the Convention, which the Association expects 
to issue later, containing all the addresses, and other important 
information. Application for membership may be made to the 
Executive Office of the Association, 153 La Salle St., Chicago. 


PROGRAM 


It is still too early to give the program in anything approach- 
ing completeness of detail; the outline below, however, indi- 
cates the principal subjects for which addresses are arranged. 
At present twenty-two departmental meetings are planned and 
others may be arranged later. 


General Theme: The Relation of Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion to the Life of the Nation. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY II. 


1o a.m. Meeting of the Council of Religious Education, 

2 p.m. Meeting of the Council of Religious Education. 

5 p.m. Meeting of the Executive Board; Annual Meeting 
of the Board of Directors, 

8 p. m. First General Session of the Convention. 

Addresses of Welcome: The Hon. Henry B. F. McFarland, 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia; The Hon. Elmer E. 
Brown, United States Commissioner of Education. 

President’s Annual Address: Enlarging Ideals in Morals 
and Religion. 

Theme for the Session: How Can the Educational Agencies 
Be Made More Effective in the Moral Life of the Nation? 

Addresses: How to Insure Individual Training in Higher 
Education. 

Needed Lines of Development in the National Life. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


9:30 a. m. Second General Session. Joint Meeting of all 
Departments; A Survey of the Work of the Association, Henry 
F. Cope, General Secretary of the R. E. A.; The Annual Survey 
of Progress in Religious and Moral Education, George Hodges, 
D.D., Dean Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. An- 
nual Election of Officers. 

11:00 a. m. Departmental Meetings. 

2:30 p. m. The President of the United States will receive 
and address the delegates in the East Room of the White House 
on Wednesday, Feb. 12, at 2:30 p. m. Admission by ticket only. 

3:30 p. m. Departmental Meetings. 

8:00 p.m. Third General Session. 

Theme for the Session: How Can the Moral and Reiigious 
Agencies in the Life of the Nation Be Made More Effective? 

Bringing all the Moral and Religious Forces into Effective 
Educational Unity. 

The Religious Education of the Individual for Social Life. 

Lincoln’s Contribution to the Moral Life of the Nation; Lin- 
coln Memorial Address, 


THuRSDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


g:30 a. m. Departmental Meetings. 

2:30 p. m. Departmental Meetings. 

&:00 p. m. Fourth General Session. 

Theme for the Session: The Education of the Conscience of 
the Nation. 

The Significance of the Present Moral Awakening in the 
Nation. 

Newer Ideals of Peace and Patriotism. 

The Demands of the Christian Ideal on the Nation. 


Other subjects discussed will be: 

Recent Development in Morals and Religion in the Uni- 
versities and Colleges. 

Religious Education in State Universities. 

The Church and Popular Aesthetic Standards, 

The Theological Education of a Congregation. 

The Minister as a Prophet. 

Practical Experiments in Graded Sunday School Curricula. 

Outlines of Courses for Graded Sunday Schools. 

The International Lesson System. 

Progressive Bible Studies. 

Progress in the Sunday School as an Educational Agency. 

The Sunday School as a Social Force. 
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Educational Methods in the Sunday School. 

Moral Training in Public Schools, in Great Britain, in Ger- 
many, in the United States. 

Moral Education Lectures, A Practical Experiment. 

Moral Training Through the Teaching of History. 

Parents’ Associations and Moral Education. 

Fraternal Education. 

The Fraternities and Moral Education 

Popular Education in Social Hygiene. 

Materials for Children’s Home Reading 

pra, gay # of the Home to the Nation in Rightly Start- 
ing the Work of Education. 





Teacher-Training by the International Associ: tion. 
Wh 1y College Men Do Not Enter the Ministry 
Curriculum of the Theological Semi ary. 


What is the Function of Religion in Pul lic School Educa- 
tion? 


What Do We Mean hy Religion and Morality with Reference 
to Education? 

What is Christian Social Service? 

Religious Education Through Social Service. 

What the Social Settlement Can Do for the Religious Educa- 


tion of the People. 

The Religious Education of the New Ameri 

Fraternities and Religious Education. 

What the Department of Fraternal and Social Service Can 
Do and How To Do It. 

\ Study of Social Service as an Expression of the Christian 


The Physical Basis of the Moral Life. 
The Psychology of Later Adolescence. 
The Education of Young Peonle for Christian Service, 
fethods for the Educational Work of the Church with 

Young People. 

Moral Education Throt gh the Public Press. 

What are Standard Hymns and Tunes for the Purpose of 
Religious Education ? 

The Value of the Emotional Response in Worship, 

Worship in the Sunday School. 

College Ministry and Social Service for Children. 

Vacation Bible Schools. 

The Course System of Training S, S. Teachers. 

THE SPEAKERS at this convention will include: 

Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States (at re- 
ception). 


INCW I\ 
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Hon. Elmer E. Brown, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Hon. Henry B. F. McFarland, Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia. 

Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 

Charles B. Galloway, Bishop M. E. Church, South. 

Rev. Washington T. Gladden, D.D., Columbus, Ohio. 

Clarence F. Birdseye, counsellor-at-law, author of “Individual 
Training in our Colleges,” New York. 

Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

Richard C. Hughes, D.D., President Ripon College. 

George Hodges, Dean Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Henry Churchill King, D.D., President Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

George Albert Coe, Ph.D., Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, IIl. 

Francis W. Kelsey, Ph.D., the University of Michigan. 

Frank Knight Sanders, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

William Knowles Cooper, International Y. M. C. A. Training 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

George J. Fischer, M.D., International Committee Y. M. C. A. 

Lawrence L. Doggett, Ph.D., Recording Secretary The Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. 

Walter M. Wood, Central Y. M. C. A., Chicago. 

Tesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., Swarthmore College. 

Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

George E. MacLean, LL.D., President University of Iowa. 

Walter N. Stearns, Ph.D., Wesley College, University of 
North Dakota. 

William E. Chancellor, Superintendent Public Schools of 
Washington, D. C. 

E. Morris Ferguson, General Secretary New Jersey S. S. 
Association. 

Geo. Whitefield Mead, Ph.D., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Lester B. Bradner, Jr., Ph.D., Providence, R. I. 

Many other speakers of national fame will have a place on 
the program but it is not possible positively to announce them 
all at this date. 








Books Recently Added to R. E. A. 
Exhibit 


. 


Classified Under the Departments 


I. THE COUNCIL (Includes works on the philosophy of 
education. ) 

Psychology of Religious Belief, J. B. Pratt, Macmillan. 

The Educative Process, W. C. Bagley, Macmillan. 

The Reform Movement in Judaism, Philipson, D. D., Mac- 
millan, 

Memoirs of a Child, Annie S. Winston, Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

Psychological Principles of Education, H. H. Horne, Ph. 
D., Macmillan. 

Psychological Elements of Religious Faith, C. C. Everett, 
Macmillan. : 
II. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

College Administration, Thwing, Century Co. 

Carleton College, Leonard, Revell. 

Neccessity of the Christian College, Nicholson, Jennings & 
Graham. 
IV. CHURCHES AND PASTORS. 

The Church and the Changing Order, S. Mathews, Mac- 
millan. 

The Work of Preaching, A. S. Hoyt, Macmillan. 

History of Christian Preaching, H. T. Pattison, A. B. P. S. 

Preacher Problems, W. T. Moore, Revell. 

An Efficient Church, C. G. Downey, Revell. 

Pastor and the Sunday School, J. T. Faris, S. S. Times. 

Evangelism in the Pew, J. C. Masee, Winona. 
V. SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The Blackboard Class for S. S. Teachers, H. Darnell, Wilde. 

Ways of Working, A. F. Schauffler, Wilde. 

The Modern Sunday School in Principle and Practice, H. 
F. Cope, Revell. 

Adult Bible Classes and How to Conduct them, Wood & 
Hall, Pilgrim Press, 

Sunday School Teaching, W. W. Smith, Y. Churchman Co. 

Place and Function of the Sunday School in the Church, W. 
Paret, Whittaker. 

Front Line of S. S. Movement, F. N. Peloubet, Wilde. 

Development of the S. S., International S. S. Association. 

Pastors, Seminaries and S. S., S. S. Times. 

The Primary Department, Ethel Archibald, S. S. Times. 

The City S. S., F. L. Brown, S. S. Times. 

The Home Department of Today, Flora V. Stebbins, S. S. 
Times. 

Graded Bible School Reports, Ill. Cong. S. S. Comm., 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS. 

Early Days of Israel, Wood & Hall, Pilgrim Press. 

Christianity and its Bible, H. F. Waring, U. of C. Press. 

Hebrew Life and Thought, Louise S. Houghton, U. of C. 
Press. 

Mission Studies for the S. S., H. G. Trumbull, S. S. Times. 

Formation of the New Testament, G. T. Ferris, A. B. P. S. 

History of the Religion of Israel, C. H. Toy, Unitarian S. S. 
Assn. 

Noble Lives and Noble Deeds, Edw. A. Horton, Unitarian 
S. S. Assn. 

Lessons on the Life of St. Paul, E. H. Hall, Unitarian S. S. 
Assn. 

A Book of Song and Service, Unitarian S. S. Assn. 

Lessons in Religion, Chas. A. Allen, Unitarian S. S. Assn. 

A Study of the Sects, W. H. Lyon, Unitarian S. S. Assn. 

Childhood’s Morning for Kindergarten Use, Elizabeth Mum- 
ford, Unitarian S. S. Assn. 

First Lessons on the Bible, E. H. Hall, Unitarian S. S. Assn. 

Lessons on the Acts of the Apostles, W. W. Fenn, Unitarian 
S. S. Assn. 

Life of Jesus for Young People, H. N. Brown, Unitarian S. 
S. Assn. 

Manual of Unitarian Belief, Jas. F. Clarke, Unitarian S. S. 
Assn. 

Religions before Christianity, C. C. Everett, Unitarian S. S. 
Assn. 

Readings for Sunday School and Home, F. W. Hinckley. 

Lessons on Luke, 3 parts, S. Spaulding & Wm. W. Fenn, 
Unitarian S. S. Assn. 

Christianity in the Apostolic Age, G. H. Gilbert, U. of C. 
Press. 

The Life of Jesus, H. W. Gates, U. of C. Press. 

Pupil’s Note Book, H. W. Gates, U. of C. Press. 

Child Religion in Song and Story, Chamberlin & Kern, U. 
of C. Press. 

Set of Text Books, N. Y. Sunday School Commission. 

Manual for Bible Study, W. L. Greene, Am. Sab. Tract 
Society. 
VII. ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Moral Training in Public Schools. Prize Essays. Ginn, 

Relgious Education and the Public Schools, G. U. Wenner, 
Bonnel S. & Co. 

Citizenship and Duties of Citizen, W. L. Sheldon, W. M. 
Welch. 
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Lessons in the Study of Habits, W. L. Sheldon, W. M. 

Welch. 

Duties in the Home, W. L. Sheldon, W. M. Welch. 

VIII. FRATERNAL AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Education in Matters of Sex, Chicago Society of Social 

Hygiene. 

Reproducton and Sexual Hygiene, S. Hall, Herbert A. Ray 

Press. 

Every Man a King, or Might in Mind Mastery, O. S. Marden, 

Crowell. 

Making the Most of Ourselves, C. D. Wilson, McClurg. 

The Incoming Millions, H. B. Grose, Revell. 

Some Ethical Gains Through Legislation, F. Kelly, Mac- 
millan. 

Aliens or Americans? H. B. Grose, Y. P. Miss. Movement. 
Outlines on Life Problems, W. M. Wood, Int. Y. M. C. A. 
The Industrial Conflict, S. L. Smith, Revell. 

Jesus Christ and the Civilization of Today, J. A. Leighton, 

Macmillan. 

IX. TEACHER TRAINING TEXT BOOKS. 

Studies in Early Church History, H. T. Sell, Revell. 
Westminster Teacher Training Course, J. R. Miller, D. D. 
Sunday School Organization, H. I’. Cope, S. S. Supply Co. 
Making of a Teacher, M. G. Brumbaugh, S. S. Times Co. 
Teacher Training With the Master Teacher, C. S. Beardslee, 

S. S. Times. 

Sunday School Teacher’s Bible, The, Ed. H. T. Musselman, 

A. B. P, 3. 

X. CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. Text Books. 

Outline Studies in the Life of Christ, Jas. McConaughy, 

Inter. Com. Y. M. C. A. 

Introduction to Bible Study, Cook, Inter. Com. Y. M. C. A. 

Social Significance of the Teachings of Jesus, Jenks, Inter. 
Com. Y. M. C. A. 

Leaders of Israel, Robinson, Inter. Com. Y. M. C. A. 

Set of Text Books published by Inter. Com. Y. M. C. A. 

XI. YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 

The Boy Problem, Wm. B. Forbush, (new edition), Pilgrim 

Press. 

Gloria Christi, Anna R. B. Lindsay, Macmillan. 
Boys’ Congress of Missions, Emma E. Koehler, Western 

Press, 

The Disciple and His Lord, J. B. Kirtley, D. D., Amer. Bap. 

Pub. Society. 

Of Such is the Kingdom, R. L. Metcalf, Woodruff-Collins 


Press. 
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Putting the most into Life, B. T. Washington, Crowell. 

A Heart Garden, J. R. Miller, D. D., Crowell. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. Text Books. 

Primers of the Faith, James M. Gray, D. D., Revell. 

The Monuments of the Old Testament, I. M. Price, Christian 
Culture Press. : 

Two Thousand Years of Missions before Carey, L. C. Barnes, 
Christian Culture Press. 

Why is Christianity True? E. Y. Mullins, Christian Culture 
Press. 

The Way to Teach the Bible, H. K. Moore, D. D., Longman’s 
Green Co, 
XII. THE HOME. 

Pleasant Sunday Afternoons, J. T. Feris, S. S. Times Co. 

A Child’s Story of the Life of Christ, H. B. Hoyt, Wilde. 

Our Children, P. Carus, Open Court Pub. Co. 

Fingerposts to Children’s Reading, W. T. Field, McClurg. 

Grace Before Meat, A. R. Wells, United Society of C. E. 

The Happy Family, Geo. Hodges, Crowell. 

A Mother’s Year, H. R. Stough, Revell. 

Old Testament Bible Stories for the Young, W. L. Sheldon, 
W. M. Welch. 

The Daily Altar, Jowett, Revell. 
XVII. RELIGIOUS ART AND MUSIC 

Songs for Schools, Farnsworth, Macmillan. 

Musical Ministries, W. S. Pratt, Revell. 

Hymns You Ought to Know, H. I. Cope, Revell. 

Unity Services and Songs, Western Unitarian S. S. Society. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Fascination of the Book, E. W. Work, Revell. 

Studies in the Book of Psalms, L. Hulley, Ph. D., Revell. 

The Spirit World, J. Hamilton, Revell. 

All About the Bible, Sidney Collett, Revell. 

The Universal Elements of the Christian Religion, C. C. Hall, 
D. D., Revell. 

The Hope of Immortality, C. F. Dole, Crowell. 

Christ and Science, F. H. Smith, Revell. 

Mother Nature’s Children, A. W. Gould, Ginn. 

New Theology Sermons, R. G. Campbell, Macmillan. 

The Story of Samson, P. Carus, Open Court. 

Dharma, P. Carus, Open Court. 

The Philosopher’s Martyrdom, P. Carus, Open Court. 

Outiine of Christian Apologetics, Fl. Schultz, Macmillan. 

Cyclopaedic Handbook to Bible, Angus & Green, Revell. 

Twentieth Century N. T., Revell. 

The Modern Reader’s Bible, 1 vol., Ed. Moulton, Macmillan. 

The Christ that is to be, Anon, Macmillan. 





Two Thousand New Members 


Every member would rejoice at the tidings that the Religious 
Education Association had gained two thousand new members. 
Such an increase would be an advantage not only to the organiza- 
tion but to each individual therein. The Association is like a 
telephone exchange, the greater the number of subcribers, the 
greater the value of the whole organization to each one. 

An increase of two thousand members is perfectly feasible. 
Its accomplishment rests with you. All that is necessary is 
that you shall secure at least one other member. 

The fulfilment of the enlarging plans of the Association 
demands an enlarged constituency. fortunately our members 
are not satisfied with simply receiving the benefits of membership ; 
they recognize the responsibility of extending the privileges and 
principles to others; the Association is essentially a missionary 
organization. 

The Association is today giving its members in literature 
more than the value of their annual dues and it plans to render 
yet larger service. This is being done in the faith that they will 
be active and persistent co-operators in proclaiming the prin- 
ciples and fulfilling the plans of the Association, so that each will 
contribute in labor and enthusiasm that which will be many times 
more valuable than his annual dues. It is confidently believed 
that every member will welcome the suggestion of this definite 
service for the promotion of religious education. 

Send to the office for free literature; but remember that vour 
personal appeal and persuasion will be much more effective 
than the best literature we could furnish. 

Your friends will thank you for introducing them to this 
organization, for it is the expression of the movement which sets 
its face toward the future and seriously endeavors to meet the 
radical problem of the determination of character in our day. 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


Until the fifteenth of July, 1907, Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
were untried outside of New York City. They were begun in 
that city in 1901 by the Rev. Robert G. Boville. In 1903 the 
Federation of Churches and Christian Organizations in New 
York City ppened a department for Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
and requested Mr. Boville to direct the new movement. The 
work established itself so strongly in the slums of New York 
that the National Federation of Churches this year introduced 
these schools into other large cities, beginning being made in 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 
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There were altogether forty-five of these schools in operation 
during the past summer, twelve in Philadelphia and four in 
Chicago. This most effective form of City Mission summer 
work will be extended next year to such cities as Boston, Balti- 
more, St. Louis and Pittsburg. These Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools offer a splendid opportunity to students in the Christian 
Colleges to minister during the mid-summer vacation to the 
children in the great cities. Full information may be obtained of 
Rev. Robert G. Boville, 133 W. 69th st., New York City. 


Notes 


A year ago four large Sunday schools in Cincinnati jointly 
decreed that after one year they would receive no new teacher 
who did not hold a diploma from the Ohio State Sunday School 
Association. This action resulted in forming a training class 
of 170 members, and now 123 of these have recently been grad- 
uated at a great meeting in Central Music Hall. 


One of our members suggests that he would like to make his 
membership fee $5.00 per annum. There may be many others 
who feel that they cannot pay the minimum sustaining fee of 
$10.00 but who still desire to do a little more than pay the bare 
expense of the literature they receive. The Association will be 
very happy to enroll a large number as agreeing to pay $5.00 
a year and if members will write to the office requesting that 
they be enrolled in this class, we will send out the next annual 
statement accordingly. 


The Young People’s Missionary Movement announces the 
First Interdenominational Missionary Convention under its aus- 
pices to be held in Pittsburg, Pa., March 10-13, 1908. All prob- 
lems relating to missionary education will be considered by able 
speakers. 


A classified index is being prepared which will cover all the 
material published by the Religious Education Association, in- 
cluding the four volumes of proceedings and the two volumes 
of “Reticious Epucation.” This will constitute a guide to 
what might be called a cyclopedia of religious and moral educa- 
tion. The index will be published as soon as funds sufficient 
are available. 
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Notes 


The University of Chicago was one of the first educational 
institutions to recognize the need of specific and intelligent 
training for Sunday school work. A series of eight lectures 
on the subject is being given this quarter by Mr. Henry F. Cope, 
general secretary of the Religious Education Association. The 
lectures are given in Haskell Hall, the following being the sub- 
jects: The Organization and its Officers; The Pupils; The 
Teachers; The Lesson; The Program; The Religious Purpose; 
The Home Department and Extension Work; the Newer Meth- 
ods. These lectures are the beginning of the opportunities which 
the Divinity School intends to offer for systematic training in 
Bible teaching and general Sunday-school service. A religious 
pedagogy club has also been formed which will promote similar 
activities. 


If you are looking for practical plans for a special Sunday- 
school building read the article in The Sunday School Times 
of Nov. 30, 1907, discussing the one at Greensboro, South 
Carolina. Another new building, thoroughly modern and de- 
signed in appearance like a good public school is that of St. 
Lucas Church, Evansville, Ind. The Rev. Wm. S. Cheape, of 
Christ Church, Bedford Ave.. Brooklvn, also has the plans for 
a good Sunday-school building. 


Calvary Church Sunday school, New York, and also that 
of Christ Lutheran Church, have for some time been conducting 
religious schools on Wednesday afternoons, the special advan- 
tages being that this affords an extension of the Sunday school 
and allows the ministers to know the pupils better than would 
be possible on the busiest day of the week in the church. 


The Providence Biblical Institute, which is really doing the 
work of a guild of the Religious Education Association, has 
arranged for the three following lecture courses this winter: 
“How Men of the Bible Thought About God,” by Prof. H. S. 
Nash of Cambridge Theological School; “The Literary History 
of the New Testament,” by Prof. F. K. Sanders; “Changes in 
the Statement of Christian Belief in the 19th Century,” by Prof. 
Edw. C. Moore, of Harvard. 
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Special Train Service 


to 


FIFTH GENERAL CONVENTION 


at 


Washington, D. C. 
February 11th-J3th, 1908 


EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS 








Dining Car and Buffet Car Service and our own 
Sleeping Pullman Standard Cars all the way going and 
returning without change. 

$52.00 covers transportation, meals on train, double 
berth in sleeper both ways, 1st class hotel in Washing- 
ton, American plan, an automobile ride in Washiugton 
covering all points of interest. 

$47.00 same as above excepting double berth in 
sleeper. This rate allows 4 lower berth. 

$33.00 transportation Chicago to Washington and 
return, 4 lower in sleeping car standard Pullman. 

$29.45 transportation alone Chicago to Washington 
and return. Make your reservations now; don’t wait. 

For further information, address: 

REX TOURS, 


465 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 


Make your remittances to «‘Rex Tours.” 
Care of PRAIRIE NATIONAL BANK, 
157 La Salle St., Chicago. 
NOTE—Special Train leaves over C. C. & L. R. R. 
Illinois Central Depot, 1 o’clock P. M., February 10th. 
Arrives Washington, 4:30 P. M., February llth. Re- 
turning, leave Washington 4:10 P. M., 14th, arrive 
Chicago 5:30 P. M. 15th. 


ALL JOIN FOR A PLEASANT AND SOCIAL TIME 











Ghe Religious Education Association 


FIFTH GENERAL CONVENTION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuesday to Thursday, Feb. Il to 13, 1908 








SCHEDULE OF ALL MEETINGS.* 


General Sessions: 
Tuesday, 8 r m.; Wednesday, 9 a. m. and 8 p. m.; Thursday, 8 p. m., 
in D. A. R. Continental Hall, 17th and D Streets. 


Departmental Sessions: 

The Council: Tuesday, 10 a. m. and 2 p. m.; Thursday, 12:30 p. m., 
Board of Managers Room, Y. M. C. A. 

Universities and Colleges: Thursday, 9:30 a. m., Continental Hall, 
Room 

Theological Seminaries: Wednesday, 3:30; Thursday, 2:30, Con- 
tinental Hall, Room 8. 

Pastors and Churches: Wednesday, 3:30, Western Presbyterian 
Church, I Street between roth and 2oth Streets. 

Pastors and Churches, joint session with Young People’s Societies, 
Thursday, 2:30, Western Presbyterian Church. 

Sunday Schools: Wednesday, 3:30; Thursday 9:30 a. m., New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, corner of H and 13th Sts. 

Secondary Schools \ Wednesday, 3:30; Thursday, 9:30 2. m., Con 

Elementary Schools tinental Hall. 

Fraternal and Social Service: Wednesday, 3:30; Thursday, 2:30, 
Continental Hall, Room to. 

Teacher Training: Thursday, 2:30, Continental Hall, Room 5. 

Christian Associations: Wednesday, 3:30; Thursday, 9:30 and 2:30, 
Assembly Room, Y. M. C. A. 

Young People’s Societies: Thursday, 9:30, Western Presbyterian 
Church, and joint session with Churches and Pastors, Thursday, 
2:00, Western Presbyterian Church. 

The Home: Thursday, 2:30, Continental Hall, Room 6. 

Libraries: Thursday, 9:30, Continental Hall, Room 5. 

The Press: Wednesday, 3:30, Continental Hall, Room 5. 

Foreign Mission Schools: Thursday, 9:30 a. m., Continental Hall, 
Room 8. 

Religious Art and Music: Thursday, 9:30 a. m., Continental Hall, 
Room 9. 


Reception: 
The President’s: Wednesday, 2:30 p. m., The East Room of the 
White House. 
Committee Meetings: 
Executive Board: Tuesday, 5 p. m.; Wednesday, 6 p. m. 
Board of Directors: Tuesday, 6 p. m.; Thursday, 6 p. m. 
Sunday School Exhibit: 
North Hall, D. A. R. Continental Hall. 





* The assignment of places of meeting for the departments is at present provisional 
only; some changes may be necessary before the Convention. 
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FIFTH CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D. @. 





General Arrangements and Information 





I. ANNOUNCEMENT. 


__The Fifth General Convention of the Religious Education Association 
will be held in the City of Washington, D. C., February 11-13, 1908. 


II. DELEGATES. 


Every member of the Association is a delegate and entitled to all 
the privileges of the Convention. In addition to those who come as 
regular delegates, it is hoped that a large number of others interested 
in religious and moral education and in the Association’s work will 
attend; on registration they will be accorded the privileges of the Con- 
vention except that of voting in the business sessions. 

An invitation is hereby extended to all persons interested in religious 
and moral education to become members of the Association, and to 
share fully in the privileges of the Convention. The next fiscal year 
of the Association begins January 1, 1908. The annual membership fee 
is $3.00. Members will receive free of cost the journal “Reticious Epuca- 
TION,” and the volume of proceedings of the Convention, which the 
Association expects to issue later, containing all the addresses, and other 
important information. Application for membership may be made to 
the Executive Office of the Association, 153 La Salle St., Chicago. 


III. CREDENTIALS. 


Credentials will be in readiness at office headquarters and should be 
obtained as soon as possible after reaching Washington in order to 
secure the delegate’s ticket, which is necessary to gain admission to the 
floor of the Convention and to the other privileges of the Convention. 


IV. TRANSPORTATION. 


A round-trip rate of a fare and one-third on the certificate plan 
has been granted by the following Passenger Associations: New England, 
Trunk Line, Eastern Canadian and Southeastern, covering all lines 
east of Buffalo and Pittsburg, lines east of the Ohio river, in the southern 
states east of the Mississippi river and lines in Eastern Canada. Delegates 
desiring to take advantage of this fare and one-third rate for the round 
trip must secure from the local agent a special certificate for each ticket 
purchased showing that full fare has been paid for the going ticket. 
This certificate when properly signed at Washington will entitle the 
delegate to purchase return ticket at one-third rate. 

Where a through ticket to Washington cannot be purchased at the 
starting point, the delegate should be careful to take a certificate for 
each ticket purchased. On arrival at Washington certificate should 
be deposited with the Transportation Secretary, who will have an office 
in the Y. M. C. A. Building, 1736 G Street, N. W. 

The Joint Agent of the Passenger Associations will be at the Washing- 
ton Y. M. C. A. building during the days of the Convention and all 
certificates must be signed by him before 6 p. m. Thursday. No certifi- 
cate will be honored which was issued to cover the sale of more than 
one single-trip ticket and no reduction for return fare can be secured 
unless the certificate is presented at the Convention for the agent’s signa- 
bra A charge of twenty-five (25) cents will be made for all certificates 
vised. 

Tickets will be on sale from Feb. 5th to 12th inclusive and are good 
for return trip up to and including February 17th. 

Be sure to ask for a certificate, account of this Convention, when pur- 
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chasing your ticket, even though the amount you may save may be 
small. Reduced rates are conditioned on 100 certificates being secured. 
Be sure to deposit your certificate at headquarters in the Y. M. C. A. 
building. 
V. HEADQUARTERS. 


Office Headquarters for the Convention will be in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building, 1736 G St., N. W. Conveniences for 
checking baggage, for correspondence, registration and committee meetings 
will be here. Mail and telegrams may be addressed “R. E. A. Con- 
vention, Y. M. C. A., Washington, D. C.” Postoffice and telephone 
service will be maintained here, and also an Information Bureau. Public 
Stenographers will be available for those who desire their services. 

Hotel Headquarters will be at The Arlington, Vermont Ave. and 
I St. A list of hotels is given below. 


VI. PLACES OF MEETINGS. 


The General Sessions will be held in Continental Hall, D. A. R., on 
17th and D Sts., a short walk south on 17th St. from the Office Head- 
quarters. Departmental Sessions will be in the different halls adjoining 
eed main auditorium of Continental Hall and in convenient churches and 
alls. 


VII. ATTENDANCE AT THE MEETINGS. 


The general and departmental meetings are open to the public, and 
all persons interested are invited to attend; but the seats are reserved, 
in the main part of the auditorium, for members of the Association, until 
five minutes before the opening hour. 

The sessions of the Council will be for members of the Council only. 


VIII. RECEPTION. 


Reception by President Roosevelt, Wednesday, February 12, 1908. The 
president of the United States will receive and address the delegates in 
the East Room of the White House at 2:30 p. m. Admission by ticket 
only. Tickets to be obtained at time of registration. 


IX. STREET CAR SERVICE. 


Washington has two street railway systems—The Capital Traction 
Company and the Washington Railway and Electric Company. Tickets 
are sold, six for 25 cents, and are good on either system, but the one 
system does not give transfers to the other. In reaching the Association 
Building, the west bound “F and G” cars of the Capital Traction system 
pass the Association Building, and the nearest point of the Washington 
Railway and Electric Company’s cars is at 17th and H Streets, two 
blocks from the Building. 

On arriving at the new Union Station either take a cab to the 
Y. M. C. A. Building or walk toward the Capitol and take Washington 
Railway and Electric Company’s car to 17th and H Streets. 


X. ENTERTAINMENT. 


Delegates will provide their own entertainment. Ample accommo- 
dations, including board and lodging, can be secured in boarding houses 
for $1.50 per day and upward. Rates at the convenient hotels are given 
below. Early reservations are advised, since the Convention meets at 
the season of greatest interest in the Capital. Reservations at boarding 
houses (and at hotels, if desired) may be made by addressing Myron 
J. Jones, Secretary R. E. A. Convention Committee, 1736 G St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





